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A DIPLOMATIC ACCOUNT OF PE- 
TER THE GREAT AND HIS 
couRT.® 
I HAstTeN to obey the express or 

ders of your highness, by giving you 

some account of the way in which 
the Czar governs his ewpire, his 
manner of living, his tastes and ha- 
bits. I shall speak of him with trath 
and impartiality, and above all things 


adhere to what I have myself wit- | 


nessed. 

Peter is tall, and of a well propor- 
tioned figure ; his complexion is very 
animated, his eyes announce genins, 
and a determined character; his 
teeth are white and regular, and his 
hair, curled by the hand of nature, 
isof a chesnut brown. His counte- 
nance is agreeable, and bears testi- 
mony to the candour and goodness 
of his heart. He speaks kindly to 
every one, and the smile ever ready 
to play upon his lips wins universal 
admiraticn. On his return from 
Holland, he commonly spoke the 
language of that country ; but since 
he has improved hiuself in the Ger- 
man, by his frequent conversations 
with the oflicers of that nation, he 
seems to prefer their language to all 
others. The Russian is almost to- 
tally banished from his court; it is 
very seldom that the Czar expresses 
himself in it; and his example being 
akind of law for his subjects, the 
German language has for some time 
made a very great progress in Russia. 

The Czar is of an uniformly robust 
constitution; he has always sought 
to strengthen it by fearing neither 
cold nor heat, wind nor rain, snow 
nor ice. Natureseems to have form- 
extracted from a German 
periodical work, evtitied ‘* Constantinople and 
St. Petersburgh,” the editors of which give it 
as having really been written by a German oi- 
bister on a diplomatic mission to the Czar's 
court. They pledge themselves for its authen. 
heity, and declare that they have only modern. 


wed the language We are aware that some of 
the anecdotes which it contains, are already 


* This piece is 


known ; but their being united in so small a 
compass, and their authenticity have rendered 
them in our opinion worthy of being commun). 


Cated to our renders, 
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ed him to resist the greatest fatigue, 
and he sleeps more comfortably in 
his tent than in bis palace at Mos- 
cow. From this proceeds the equa- 
nimity of his temper, and that gaiety 
which rarely forsakes him, and which 
gains bim so many friends. When 
he gives audience to a numerous as- 
sembly, he is not for an instant inat- 
tentive. He does not take offence 
at being addressed with a certain 
degree of boldness, nor at being 
asked questions, even when they in- 
terrupt a conversation. He cannot 
exist without society; thus his court 
follow him almost every where. I 
had been told in Germany, that he 
disliked to be surrounded with stran- 
gers,- but I have found this to be 
precisely the reverse. 

The Czar sets no value on luxury 
or refinement in the comforts of life; 
on the contrary, the plainest food 
pleases him best: and he is right ; 
for the perfidious art of cookery, 
carried to a high pitch, cannot fail 
of destroying the most robust con- 
stitutions. Large entertainments 
are insupportable to him. He has 
left to the Prince Menzikoff the of- 
fice of entertaining foreigners, for 
which he makes him a very conside- 
rable allowance. Sometimes the 
Czar will make one in these parties, 
which are of the most sumptuous 
and costly nature. It is reported in 
Germany, that Peter is fond of li- 
quor, and that he is often seen in- 
ebriated. I cannot deny but that he 
sometimes drinks a great deal; but 
Inever saw him intoxicated, althouvh 
I have narrowly watched him at 
more than one entertainment. On 
the contrary, I must say,. that how- 
ever he may be able to support much 
wine, he has a great dislike to those 
who pride themselves on being able 
to do the same, Itis between meals 
that he drinks the most, because he 
speaks so much during the day, that 
he stands in need of .some refresh- 
ment. His sideboard is always.co~ 
vered with refreshments of every 
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kind for his visitors, whenever they | 
choose to ask for any thing. 

The Czar observes the greatest 
simplicity inhisdress. Neither gold 
nor silver are seen to ornament it; 
but the utmost cleanliness always 
distinguishes him. His coats are 
cut according to the German fashion, 
with Swedish euffs, and round his 
waist he wears a belt, embroidered 
ingold. He lasyiven the prefe.ence 
to the hatinstead ofthe bonnet. He | 
dislikes magnificence in his own | 
person, but he likes to see it in his | 
ministers and generals. 

He dislikes gambling, but when | 
he has no business to transact, he | 
will play chess with his jesters, who 
are very numerous at his court. 

There are three whose history is 
worth relating. The two first are 
brothers, and of an ancient family, 
adorned with the title of prince. They 
entered into a conspiracy against 
the Czar, which was concerted du- 
ring his stay in Holland. When 
the plot was discovered, they ima- 
gined that by feigning madness they 
might avoid punishment. Bat the 
Czar’s understanding soon pene- 
trated through this scheme, and he 
punished them in a different manner. 
He condemned them to remain fools 
for the remainder of their lives, and 
to act their parts as such at his court. 
One of them gets drank every morn- 
ing to banish from his mind the re- 
membrance of his degrading situa- 
tion. The third is a Russian noble- 
man, whom Peter had sent to Smo- ! 
lensko with dispatches of the utmost | 
importance for the governor. Hav- | 
ing arrived late at night before the | 
walls of the city, the governor en- | 
treated him to wait until the doors | 
were opened the next morning ; and | 
what think you the impatient noble- | 
man resolved to do? He returned | 
from whence he came with his dis- | 
patches. Peter caused him to be | 
informed. that his eonduct proved 
his folly, and that he should rank 
among his fools for the remainder of 
his life. These unfortunate beings are, 
however,treated with great kindness 
and attention. I have already ob- 
served that the Czar plays at chess 
with them; be also occasionally 
dines with them. They accompany 
bins in all his journeys, and he pro- 
cures them every comfort, 
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The Czar is as little governed by 
the passion of love as that of gamb- 
ling; and notwithstanding that, for 
several years, he has declined shar. 
ing the bed of his wife, he has not 
heen known to have a mistress,* 
Your Highness must not, however, 
conclude from this that he is an 
enemy vo the female sex; for, on the 
contrary, he prefers their society to 
any other, and even will sometimes 
take the diversion of dancing, but 
in general it is in great modera- 
tion. The government of his state, 
politics, and war, are his predomi- 
nant passions, To these he gives 
his whole attention, with an incredi- 
ble application and perseverance, 
He rises at an early hour, and re- 
pairs to Count Golofkin, high chan- 
cellor and first ministcr of state, 
with whom he deliberates on the go- 
vernment of his extensive empire. 
The other counsellors of state after- 
wards assemble at this minister’s, 
and then the Czar communicates to 
them his projects, for he scarcely 
ever takes an important resolution 
before having weighed with them the 
different motives which have deter- 
mined him. The ministers, on their 
side, make him acquainted with all 
the letters they receive concerning 
state affairs. Thus the Czar takes 
cognisance of every thing, and views 
with his own eyes the smallest mo- 
tion of this colossal machine. The 
conference I have just described 
employs nearly the whole of the morn- 
ing, the remainder is dedicated to 
expedite dispatches to foreign courts, 
and giving audience to ambassadors, 
In these audiences the Czar displays 
great caution; for although the am- 
bassadors are permitted to address 
him in German, and he is fully come 
petent to answer them instantly in 
the same language, yet, to avoid all 
misunderstanding, he causes their 
words to be translated to him by an 
interpreter, and afterwards gives his 
answerin Russian through the same 
medium. On these occasions he has 
also his counsellors of state by his 
side, to be able to ask their advice 
should any affair of importance occur. 

Heis in general very much prepos- 
sessed against lawyers, doubtless on 
account of his having discovered 


* This letter is dated \egust 25, i7u. 
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many of them lengthening suits by 
meavs of chicanery, overthrowing 
truth by subtilty, and making fraud 
triumphant. As soon as aman is 
acknowledged innocent or guilty, he 
causes hiw te be immediately dis- 
charged, or immediately punished. 
Every Russian, whatever may be 
his condition, is frecly allowed to 
address to him his requests or his 
complaints. I have myselfseen him 
listen, for half an hour, to two poor 
Polish peasants who presented them- 
selves before him in the street, as he 
was departing from the state council. 
He promised them that they should 
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| the first stone of the last that was 


be speedily righted, and ordered his | 


pages to give them money to support 
them in ihe mean time. By thus 
allowing every one free aecess to 
his person, he is well acquainted 
with all his officers ; aad his memory 
is so excellent, that it retains the 
most triting circumstance. 

The Czar joins to all these exalt- 
ed qualities a sincere and unfeigned 
piety. In every action he has the 
Almighty in view, and acknowledges 
him to be author of all the advan- 
tages he has gained. 

The Polish ambassador, in one of 
his audiences with Peter, was prais- 
ing his military talents, and parti- 
cularly the prudence and intrepidity 
he had displayed at the battle of 
Pultowa. ‘* My soldiers,” replied 
the Czar, “ are like all other soldiers, 
and can do no more; but the kand 
ef God decided the doubtful fate of 
the battle. For myself, I incessantly 
bore in mind the words of the Holy 
Scripture— Work and pray. I have, 
te the best of my endeavour, fullilled 
the last injunction; and my soldiers, 
with the assistance of God, have 
accomplished the rest. You have 
only to advise the king, your master, 
to do the same, and he will meet 
with the like success.” 

Let not this induce your highness 
to believe that the Czar is prone to 
fanaticism; the whole tenor of his 
conduct shows how far he 
contrary. It is well known, 
intolerance and hypocrisy are inse- 
parable companions. Peter, 


cannot bear the idea of the Catholics 
treating all other Christians as here- 
tics, has permitted the Lutherans 
fo have 
public 


churches for 
laid himself 


Moscow 


andeyeu 


in 
worship, 








| erected, and will sometimes hear 
| divine service inthem. The Calvinists 
| have also at Moscow two churches; 
| but the Catholics do not enjey the 
same privileges. Their wership is 
only publicin one church, the service 
of which is performed by Capuchins: 
With respect to the Jesuits, the Czar 
will not allow them to remain in any 
part of his empire. ‘ Priests,” he 
says, “ have no business to mix 
with the affairs of the world ; itis 
contrary to the words of the scripture, 
which our Saviour said tu his Apos- 
tles.” 

The Czar never swears, and never 
allows himself to joke onany subject 
that might be injurious to any one; 
he is fond of pardoning the little 
faults of those who surround him, 
and even capital offences, provided 
they be not sufliciently serious te 
awaken his anger. 

Prior to his reign, public liberality 
was totally unknown in Russia. 
Peter greatly relieved the poor by 
fuunding hospitals, and establishing 
at Moscow a public pharmacy,which 
alone cest him above twelve thousand 
pounds, All those who are employ- 
ed in it, as well as the medical men 
of the town, are supported at the 
expence of the state. 

With respect to military talents, 
the Czar may be putin competition 
with the first characters of the coun- 
try. His foresight, his presence of 
mind, and his dauntless courage,are 
well deserving of admiration. He 








| exposed his person so much at Pul- 


towa, that his hat was pierced with 
several bullets, and he had a horse 
killed under him. He ranged his 
troops in so excellent an order fer 
battle, that the king of Sweden said 


to his generals, * I could never have 


is the i 
that 


believed that the Moscovites could 
have placed themselves so advanta- 
geously, though the Prince who 
commands them has owned that he 
owes to his enemies the obligation 
of having taught him the art of war.” 

Any one who has found the means 


| of pleasing bim,and makes a proper 


who | 


acknowledgment for his favourable 
sentiments, is certain of finding in 
him a sincere and faithful friend. 
The best example that can be given 
of this is the cordiality with which he 


received the King of Polend, when 
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he came to take possession of the 
throne which the Czar had restored 
to him, On this occasion Peter, 
who abhors the infidelity of subjects 
towards their sovereign, made the 
bitterest reproaches tothe magnates 
of Poland for nothaving better stood 
out in defence of their king. With 
what eagerness, with what pleasure | 
did he renew his alliance with Prus- 
siaand Denmark! What affection- 
ate regard he testified towards his 
Danish Majesty, in the person of the 
Prince of Courland, to whom he has 
resolved to return his estates, be- 
cause he was the friend of his father! 
In short, to possess the Czar's friend- | 
ship may be considered anestimable | 

blessing. His invariable maxim is, 

that the promise ofa sovereign must 
be held sacred, even should the loss | 
of his states follow its fulfilment; for, 
adds this magnanimous prince, “ It | 
is better to lose acrown than forfeit | 
one’s honour.”’—Peter watches care- 
fully least any thing might tarnish his | 
glory. It is well known how high | 
Prince Menzikoff ranks in his favour 
on account of the services which he 
has received from him, and the affec- 
tion which this prince has always 
shown him from his infancy ; he has | 
overwhelmed him with honours and | 
riches, has given the province of In- 
| 





gria for him and his heirs for ever; 
and, moreover, has made him gene- 
ralissimo, with the power of transact- 
ing all military affairs without con- 
sulting any one, to make whatever 
promotions and changes he pleases 
among the officers and generals. The 
Czar, however, does not regard with 
anger those who murmur at being | 
obliged to submit to the generalis- 
simo’s authority, particularly when 
distinguished officers are in the case. 
By these means he often has itin his 
power to retain in his service many 
military men, who having 
cause for discontent, solicit their 
discharge. Far from reproaching 
them with their want of subordina- 
tion, or making any complaints even 
when he has some reason for it, he 
only tells them how much he shall 
regret their loss, gives them their 
discharge without any hesitation, 
and by this generous conduct at- 
taches them for ever to his interest? 
Numerous examples of this nature | 
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some | 
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might be related, especially towards 
foreigners ; but generally the Czar’s 
kindness, and the admiration which 
his exalted qualities inspire, make 
them forget their friends and their 
own country. 

He does not display less skill in 
drawing towards him foreign officers 
whose merits are known, particularly 
when he has some intimation of their 
being prepossessed in his favour; 
and when this point is gained he 
never fails to recompense them ac- 
cording to their services. A foreign 
general sent him some new models 
in plaster, and described some other 
wilitary inveations of great import- 
ance; his sovereign however heard 
this, and ordered him to be arrested, 
and sentenced him, unheard, to be 
confined two years in prison, 

As soon as he was liberated the 
Czar called him to his court, ap- 
pointed him to the rank of major- 
general, with a revenue of three 
thousand crowns a month, and six 
thousand more for the expences of 
his establishment. Your highness 
will not have forgotten that a prince 
of Darmstadt, who served in the 
Czar’s army, was wounded in the 
battle fought with General Lowen- 
haupt, and died in consequence; the 
gratitude of his young sovereign 
granted an annuity of sixteen thou- 
sand crowns for life to his heir. 

It would be wrong to conclude 
from these instances of liberality 
that economy is not one of Peter's 
virtues, or thathe lavishes hisfavours 
indiscriminately. He doesnot spend 
a single ducat without knowing to 
what purpose itis applied ; and evéry 
reward he bestows has been merited 
either by military exploits, wisdom 
in council, or some other national 
benefit. This princeis well acquaint- 
ed with the value of moucy, and is 
the more sparing of his treasures as 
he is unwilling to burthen his sub- 
jects withtaxes. Notlong agosome 
foreign powers invited him to lend 
them considerable sums, and pointed 
out the me»ns of levying them im- 
mediately on his people, but he an- 
swered them: ‘“* My subjects are my 
children; money is the soul of war, 
its source must never be exhausted. 
I must spare my people and my 
treasures if I wish that my empire 
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should flourish, and the great work 
which I have undertaken should 
terminate successfully.” The in- 
crease of trade which he strongly 
encourages in his dominions, has 
already augmented the opulence of 
the state and the wealth of indivi- 
duals. The revenue of that with 
Persia and China is, according to 
the latest calculations, two millions 
and a half of crowns higher than 
before his reign. 

Ihave learned, from the best au- 
thority, that the Czar, as soon as 
peace will allow him, intends to at- 
tempt to civilize the whole extent of 
his wide dominions ; this gigantic 
design, the execation of which 
seems impossible, will not prove so 
forhis genius. His first intention, 
however, is to increase the popula- 
tion of his kingdom, several parts of 
which are mere deserts. On this 
account he endeavours to gain the 
affection and gratitude of his Swed- 
ish prisoners; many of whom he 
would wish to become manufacturers, 
whilst the rest should clear and cul- 
tivate the earth. 

Before I finish this relation, your 
highness will allow me to add afew 
words respecting the heir apparent 
to the crown, to whom I have fre- 
quently had the honour of paying 
my court, The Czarowitzis tall and 
well made ; 
and expression when he speaks ; he 
greatly resembles his father; his 
disposition seems cold, and in gene- 


his eyes beam with fire | 
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arts in whieh distinguished noble- 
men excel from their youth, and 
which display the strength, agility, 


and grace of the body. ‘ I do not 
see how it is a pity,” answered 


Peter, “ let him first procure what 
is necessary, superiluities will come 
after.” 
Tam, ke. 
St. Petersburg, August 25, 1711; 





ENCOURAGEMENT OF PAINTING 
IN CHURCHES. 


[From the Quarterly Review.) 


A FORCIBLE appeal in behalf of 
painting has heen made upon occa- 
sion of the new churches by Mr. 
Haydon and Mr, Elmes. Mr. Elmes 
proposes that a committee should 
be appointed “ similar to that which 
investigated the merits and value 
of the Elgin marbles; that various 
architects, painters, and sculptors 
shall be examined by it as to the 
best way of using the national wealth 
that will be appropriated to this 
purpose; that this committee shall 
be empowered to decide ov the me- 
rits of our present living artists, and 
give commissions for building the 
new churches to such architects as 
they shall approve ; that each archi- 
tect so appointed shall execute his 
work on his own responsibility. and 
at his own peril, and not exceed 


| the sum entrusted him to expend ; 


ralhe says little, but never delays | 


hisanswer. ‘Those who have studied 
him more attentively praise the 
dignity of his soul and religious 
inclinations, and relate that he has 
already perused the Holy Scriptures 
five times over. He is also passion- 
ately fond ofthe Greek historians; his 
with is keen, and his judgment sound ; 
he is almost a perfect master of ma- 
thematics, the military art,and naval 
tactics. The French language is 
familiar to him, and he is well ac- 
quainted with tke German. He is 


not yet very dexterous in bodily 
exercises, for the Czar thought it 
was more useful to teach him the 
arduous science of government. A 
foreign minister once told him it 
Was a pity that such an illustrious 
prince should be a stranger to thuse 


that each new church shall have one 
historical picture by some living 
painter, who shall be commissioned 


| in a similar way to the architect by 


the same committee, and the archi- 
tect desired to prepare his altar- 
piece accordingly, with double walls, 
&e. to resist the damp and to keep 
his church in a regular state of tem- 
perature; that five per cent. out of 
each sum appropriated be set aside 
for the expense of the historical pic- 
ture, its frame, &c. that the com- 
mittee be empowered to inquire into 
the best modes of remedying the 
damp in churches, and every other 
object that may contribute to the 
improvement of these saered edi- 
fices. This,” says Mr. Elmes, “will 
set the seal of glory and immortality 
on the Regency of Great Britain, 
and form the key-stone of the arch 
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of British glory, and will leave pic- | i i 
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if Rhadamanthus were the judge. 
Truly may he sing, 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 


wherever he may be, infinity is | 
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around him, and heaven and earth | 


are open to his excursive spirit. 
But the painter must have scope 
and room: if he do not obtain pre- 
sent reputation, his inheritance of 
futarity is cut off; without patron- 
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credit among other nations, more 
good in our own, than ever was ob- 
tained at so small a cost in any 
other manner. It would call forth a 
display of powers with which all Eu- 
rope would soon “‘ ring from side to 
side.” It would do for London, by 
national generosity, and the force of 
native genius, what Buonaparte at- 
tempted to do for Paris, by national 


| robbery and force of arms ; it would 


age his powers can no more expand | 


themselves than the seed of a tropi- 
cal forest tree carattain its natural 


{ 


gowth under the roof ofa hot-house. | 
let us suppose (and this is not} 


mercly a gratuitous supposition) 
that an artist, who may have devoted 
sears to tae painful study of his art, 
conscious of his powers, should de- 


termine to evince them by producing | 


agreat historical picture, ander all 
the disadvantages of straitencd cir- 
cmstances. After years of painful 
tit and privation, the work is com- 
pleted. Its merits are too conspicu- 


ons to be denied, and honest admira- | 


tion is loud in its praise: but no 
purchaser appears ; and the picture 
Which, if it had its proper place in a 
church, or a public building, would 
keep the artist before the public, 


and secure to him prosperity and | 
fame, is forgotten as soon asthe no- | 


velty of the exhibition is over, be- 
cause itis no longer in sight, takes 
up room which he cannot afford to 
give it, and becomes to him an in- 
cumbranee, an expense and a perpe- 
tual vexation. With what is he to 
comfort himself? with the proud 
sense of native superiority ? As well 
might we suppose that the eagle 
ma cage should take pride and 
pleasure in the consciousness of the 
strength of his wings! Itis amisera 
ble consolation to know that art has 


always had its martyrs, and a mi- | 
serable thing to suffer a martrydom | 


for which there is no reward to be 


expected, either in this world or the | 


next. 

Anannual grant for the encou- 
ragement of this noble art would be, 
on every account, preferable to a 
per-centage upon the money voted 
for the New Churches. A sum which 
would be scarcely perceived in the 
year’s expenditure, would produce 
more excitement, more individual 
happiness, more national clory, more 


| directly to the point. 


make it what Athens has been in the 
old, and Rome in the modern world, 
the acknowledged and unrivalled 
school of arts. Half a century ago 
Richardson said, “* I am no prephet, 


| nor the son ofa prophet; but if ever 


the great, ancient, and beautiful 
taste in painting revives, it will be 
in England.” Already we bave seen 
more than one such revival in our 
generation. The spirit of poctry has 
appeared among us again, such as 
it was in the golden age of Eliza- 
beth; and we are beholden for peace, 
safety, and increasing prosperity, to 
a revival of that military spirit 
which our forefathers displayed at 
Cressy, at Poictiers, at Agincourt, 
and at Blenheim. But in painting, 
our ancestors will easily be surpass- 
ed: it is with the men of other times 
and other countries that this race 
must berun: give buta fair course 
and we shall win the field; give na- 
tional encouragement, and this ge- 
neration will see Richardson’s pro- 
phetic hope fulfilled. 

Nor let it be thought that the ob- 
ject is, in any point of view, insigni- 
licant,except in the amount of the 
expenditure required for it. It is 
of importance even in the mere cal- 
culating view of the subject, even 
upon the gross principle of profit 
and loss. How far the character 
and success of our manufacturers 
depend upon the state of artin the 
country may be illustrated not only 
by the well-known impulse which 
was given to our potteries by the 
late excellent Mr. Wedgewood, 
when he introduced Etruscan mo- 
dels, but by a fact more recent and 
When the 
continent was last opened to us by 
the saecess of our arms, our printed 


| cottons were universally objected to, 


because of their bad taste; and 


though the material was better than 
that of the French, the French were 
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facturers were alarmed; they ap- 
plied to the most ingenious artists 
in London for designs, and = 

} 


preferred, The Manchester 7 ap-| 


and not till then, the cottons reco- 
vered their formerascendancy. These 
facts are not unworthy of considera- 
tion ; butit would indeed be anwor- 
thy to rest the merits of such an ap- 
peal upon such considerations. The | 
glory of a nation in arts and arms is | 
its truest and highest interest ; and | 
itis by impressing upon the hearts | 
of a people the great and heroic 
deeds of their fathers and their bre- 
thren, that national greatness may | 
he prolonged, and a succession of | 
great and heroic men be called forth | 
for the service of the country. } 
There is a series of pictures at | 
Chantilly representing the victories | 


of the GreatConde. Wehave greater | 


victories to celebrate, and better 
artists to celebrate them. And for 
our charches, there is not only the | 
inexhaustible soarce of Scripture, 
but the rich stores of our own eccle- 
siastical annals also, which have, in 
every way, too long been neglected, 
abounding as they do withexamples 
that well deserve to be treasured up 
in our hearts, It is no reason be- 
cause the Roman Catholics have 
abused pictures and images to the 
introduction of a gross and palpable 
idolatry, that we, among whom no 
such abuse is possible, should debar | 
ourselves from the advantage of | 
speaking to the eyes of the people, | 
and thereby imprinting upon the | 
young imaginationideas which would 
never be effaced, and lessons which | 
might sometimes be remembered in | 
an hour of need, and thoughts which 
would be the prolific seed of virtuous 
actions. It is not painters alone 
that painters make; it has made he- 
rees and penitents, and saints and 
martyrs, by calling forth whatever 
emulation is just and salutary. In 
bestowing upon it that national en- 
couragement to which it has so 
strong and irresistible a claim, we 
should be giving an impulse to be- 
nevolence,and virtue,and patriotism, 
as well as to genius. 

The British sovercigus have often 
shown a sense of the value of this 
art, and been its liberal patrons ac- 
cording to the circumstances of their 
age. Henry VIII. protected and! 
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encouraged Holbein. In Elizabeth’; 
reign we were cxeluded from the 
countries in which painting flourish. 
ed and great artists were to be found, 
by the fierce intolerance of papal 
policy; but that queen well under. 
stood how desirable it was that great 
and glorious actions should be pre- 
served fresh in the memory of the 
people, and she hung the Elouse of 
Lords with tapestry representing the 
defeat of the Armada. Charles I, 
loved poetry and painting; and had 
his reign been passed in tranquillity, 
Eugland would have had no cause 
to envy the coliection of foreign 
princes. After his time the decline 
of the art came oo; and when the 
dome of St. Paul’s and the pictures 
for Greenwich were painted, the 
views of the government went be- 
yond the genius which could then 
be found in the country to answer 
them. The late king appreciated 
painting and music with a real feel- 
ing of what was excellent in both. 
Handel was a favourite musician, 
and it will be remembered (to his 
honour) that for thirty years he em- 
ployed Mr. West,when that admira- 
ble artist had no commission from 
any other person. 

Of the disposition of his present 
Majesty to encourage whatever is 
connected with the dignity and ho- 
nour of the country it would be sa- 
perfluous to speak : the Royal Aca- 
demy contains munificent proofs of 
his liberality to the arts. The sense 
of the legislature too has been dis- 
tinctly pronounced by the purchase 
of the Elgin Marbles, an act of 
which the wisdom is becoming every 
day more and more evident. Many 
foreigners have already come into 
this island solely for the purpose of 
seeing these marbles. Casts from 
the whole collection have been al- 
ready sent to Bavaria, to Wirtem- 
berg, to Russia; others have been 
ordered for Florence. The school 
of sculpture will soon be in England. 
We have seen in our own exhibition 
the work of Canova beside that of 
an Englishman, and England might 
well be satisfied with the excellence 
to which her native artist had at- 
tained. That national encourage- 
ment is asked for painting which 
sculpture already receives : and 
when that endouragement is given, 
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Rugland willassert and win for her 
self as high a preeminence in art 
as she holds at this time in com- 
merce, in science, in literature, and 
iu arms. 

PERIODICAL 

TURE. 

[Concluded from Page 324,) 

Far other notice does the Eclectic 
Review require. It is, indeed, de- 
voted to a. party—and to a party 
whose opinions are not very favoura- 
ble to genial views of humanity, or 
to deep adthiration of human genius. 
But hot all the fiery zeal of secta- 
rianism which bas sometimes blazed 
through its disquisitions—not all the 
straight-laced nicety with which itis 
sometimes disposed to regard earthly 
eojoyments—nor ail the gloom whieh 
its spirit of Calvinism sheds on the 
migtitiest efforts of virtue—can pre- 
yent us from feeling the awe-striking 
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influence of honest principle—of 


hopes which are not shaken by the 
fluctuations of time—of faith, which 
looks to “temples not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” The 
Eclectic Review, indeed, in its ear- 
liest numbers, seemed resolved to 
oppose the spirit of its religion to 
the spirit of intellect and huma- 
nity, and even went to the fearful 
excess of heaping the vilest abuse on 
Shakspeare, and of hinting that his 
soul was mourning in the torments 
of hell, over the evils which his 
works had occasioned in the world*. 
Butits conductors have since chang- 

* This marvellous effusion of bigotry is 
contained in an article on twiss’s Index 
toShakspeare in the 3d. vol. of the Re- 
view, p. 75. The Reviewer commences 
with the tollowing tremendous sentence: 

“ Ifthe compiler of these volumes had 
heen properly sensible of the value ot 
time, and the relation which the em- 
ployment ef it bears to his eternal state, 
we should not have had to present our 
readers with a pitiable spectacle of a 
manadvanced in years consuming the 
embers of vitality in making a complete 
verbal Ludex to the Plays of Shaks- 
peare.” é 

After acknowledging the genius of 
Shakspeare, the Reviewer observes,**He 
has been called, and justly too, the 
Poetof Nature.’ A slight acquaint- 
ance with tie Religion of the Bible will 
shew that it is of human nature in its 
Worst shape, deformed by the basest 
passions, and agitated by the most vi- 
Hous propensities, that the poet became 
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ed or grown wiser. The Reviews 
of Poetry have been, perhaps, on 
the whole, in the purest and thegen- 
test spirit which have been written 
in this age of criticism. Without 
resigning their doctrines, they have 
softened and humanized those who 
profess them, and have made their 
system of religion look smilingly, 
while they have striven to preserve 
it unspotted from the world. If oc- 
casionally they introduce their pious 
feelings where we regard them as 
misplaced, we may smile, bat not in 
scorn}. ‘Their zeal is better than 


the priest ; and the incense offeredat the 
altar of the goddess will spread its poi- 
sonous fumes over the hearts of his coun- 
trymen till the memory of his works is 
extinct. Thousands of unhappy spirits, 
and thousands yet to increase their num- 
ber, will everlastingly look back with 
unutterable anguish on the nights and 
days in which the plays of Shakspeare 
ministered to their guilty delights.”— 
The Reviewer further complains of the 
inscription on Garrick’s tomb (which is 
absurd enough, though on fardifferent 
grounds )—as “ the absurd and impious 
epitaph upon the tablet raised to one of 
the miserable retailers of his impurities !” 
** We commiserate,’’ continues the Cri. 
tic, ** the heart of the nran who can read 
the following lines without indignation ; 
* Andtilleternity, with power sublime, 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary time, 
Shakspeare and Garrick, like twin stars, shall 
shine, 
And each irradiate with a beam divine.’ 
‘* Par mobile fratrum! your fame shall 
last during the empire of vice and_mi- 
sery, in the extension of which you have 
acted so great a part! We make no 
apology for our sentiments, unfashionas 
ble as they are. Feeling the importance 
ot the condition of man asa moral agent, 
accountable not merely for the direct 
effects, but also for the remotest influ- 
ence of his actions, while we execrate the 
names, we cannot but shudder at the state of 
those who have opened fountains of impurity 
at which fashion leeds its successive gencru§ 
tions greedily te drink.” —Mercitul heaven! 
+ We will give an instance of this— 
with a view to exhibit the peculiarities 
inte which exclusive feelings lead—for 
observation, not for derision. Ina very 
beautiful artiele on Wordsworth’s Ex- 
cursion, the Critic netices a stanzaamong 
several on the death of Fox, where the 
poet—evidently not referring to the 
questions of immortality aud judgment, 
but to the deprivation sustained by the 
world in the loss of the objects ofits ad- 
miration—exclaims, 
“ A power is pasting from the earth 
ro breathless nature’s vast aby$s; 
But when the mighty pass away, 
What is it more than this— 
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heartless indifference—their honest 
denunciations are not like the sneers 
of envy or the heartless jests which 
a mere desire of applause inspires. 
It is something to have real princi- 
ple in times like these—a sense of 
things beyond our frail nature—even 
where the feeling of the eternal is 
saddened by too harsh views of God, 
and of his children; for, asis observ- 
ed by one of our old poets, 


Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man*!” 


The British Critic is a highly re- 
spectable work, which does not re- 
quire our praise, or offer any marks 
for our censure. It is, in a great 
measure, devoted to the interests of 
the Church and of her ministers. [It 
has sometimes shewn 4 little sour- 
ness in itscontroversial discussions, 
but this is very differentindeed from 
using cold sneers against unoppos- 
ing authors, Its articles of criticism 
on Poetry, if not adorned by any 
singular felicity of expression, have 
often been, of late, at once clear- 
sighted and gentle. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review 
is, on the whole, one of the ablest 
and fairest of the Monthly Reviews, 
though somewhat disproportionably 
filled with disquisitions on matters 
of state policy. 

Few literary changes within the 
late changeful years have been more 
remarkable than the alteration in the 
Style and spirit of the Magazines. 
Time was when their modest ambi- 
tion reached only to the reputation 
of being the “ abstracts and brief 
chronicles” of passing events—when 
they were well pleased to afford vent 
to the sighs of a poetical lover, or to 
give light fluttering for a month to 
an epigram on @ lady’s fan—when a 
circumstantial account of a murder, 
or an authentic descripition of a 
birth-day dress, or the nice develop- 
ment of a family receipt, communi- 
cated in their pages, to maiden ladies 





Tnat man who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet to God return ? 
Such ebb and flow will ever be, 
Then wherefore shall we mourn 7” 
On which the Reviewer observes; 
* The question in the last two lines needs 
no answer : to that in the four preceding 
ones we must reply distinctly, * It is 
appointed toe men once to die, and after 
this the judgment.” Heb. ix. v. 27. 
* Daniel, 
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of a certain age an incalculable plea. 
sure—and when the learned decy- 
phering of an inscription on some 
rusty coin sufficed to give them a ve- 
nerableness in the eyes of the old, 
If they then ever aspired to criticism, 
it was in mere kindness—to give a 
friendly greeting to the young ad- 
venturer, and afford him a taste of 
unmingled pleasure at the entrance 
of his perilous journey. Now they 
are full of wit, satire, and pungent 
remarks— touching familiarly on the 
profoundest questions of philosophy 
as on the lightest varieties of man- 
ners—sometimes overthrowing a 
system with a joke, and destroying 
a reputation in the best humour in 
the world. One Wagazine—the Gen- 
tleman’s—almost alone retains “ the 
homely beauty of the good old cause,” 
in pristine simplicity of style. This 
periodical work is worthy of its 
title. Its very dullness is agreeable 
tous, Itis as destitute of spright- 
liness and of gall as in the first of its 
years. Its antiquarian disquisitions 
are very pleasant, giving us the feel- 
ing of sentiment without seeming to 
obtrude it on us, or to be designed 
for a display of the peculiar sensi- 
bility of their authors. We would 
not on any account lose the veteran 
Mr. Urban—though he will not, of 
course, suflice as a substitute for his 
juvenile competitors ; but we hear- 
tily wish that he may go flourishing 
oninhis green old age and honest 
complacency, to tell old stories, and 
remind us of old times, undisturbed 
by his gamesome and _ prodigious 
progeny! 

Yet we must turn from his gentle 
work to gaze on the bright Aurora 
Borealis—the new and ever-varying 
Northern Light— Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. We remember no work of 
which so much might be truly said, 
both in censure and eulogy—no 
work, at some times so profound, 
and at others so trifling—one mo- 
ment so instinct with noble indigna- 
tion, the next so pitifully falling 
into the errors it had denounced—ia 
one page breathing the deepest and 
the kindliest spirit of criticism, in 
another condescending to give cur- 
rency to the lowest calamnies. The 
air of young life—the exuberance 
both of talent and animal spirits— 
which this work indicates, will ¢x- 
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euse much of that wantonness which 
evidently arises from the fresh spirit 
of hope and joy. But there are some 
of its excesses which nothing can 
palliate, which can be attributed to 
fothing but malignant passions, or 
tothe baser desire of extending its 
sale. Less censurable, but scarcely 
less productive of unpleasant results, 
isits practice of dragging the pecu- 
liarities,the conversation,and domes- 
tic habits of distinguished indivi- 
duals into public view, to gratify a 
diseased curiosity at the expense of 
men by whom its authors have been 
trusted. Sucha coarse, if largely 
followed, would destroy all that is 
private and social in life, and leave 
us nothing but our public existence. 
How must the joyous intercourses of 
society be chilled, and the free un- 
bosoming of the soul be checked, by 
the feeling that some one is present 
who will put down cvery look and 
word and tone ina note-book, and 
exhibit them to the common gaze! 
If the enshading sanctities of life 
are to be cut away—as in Peter’s 
Letters, or in the Letters from the 
Lakes—its joys will speedily perish, 
When they can no longer nestle in 
privacy, they will wither, We can- 
not, however, refuse to Blackwood’s 
contributors the praise of great bold- 
ness in throwing away the external 
dignities of literature, and mingling 
their wit and eloquence and poetry 
with the familiarities of life, with an 
ease which nothing but the con- 
sciousness of great and genuine ta. 
lent could inspire or justify. Most 
of their jests have, we think, been 
carried a little too far. 


articles—to nauseate the blended 
language of Olympus andSt.Giles’s— 
to long for inspiration from a purer 
spring than Belcher’s tap—and to 
desire sight of Apollo and the Muses 
ina brighter ring than that of Moul- 
sey-hurst. We ought not to forget 


the debt which we owe to this maga- | 


zine for infusing something of the 
finest and profoundest spirit of the 
German writers into our criticism, 
and for its ‘* high-hearted” culogies 
of the greatest, though not the most 
popular, of our living poets. 

_ Baldwin's Magazine, in so far as it 
imitates Blackwood’s, is not, we 
think, very successful. Its most 
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desperate attempts at humour—such 
as the effusions of Janus Weather- 
cock, and Mr. Bon Mot—are stu- 
pendously unwieldly and frivolous. 
Excepting a few lively articles, at- 
tributed to the pen of the liveliest of 
our young writers in the south, its 
strength lies in its criticism. The 
article ontheScottish novels—thourch 
we think its eulogies far too highly 
coloured—displayed agreat richness 
and fulness of thought, and a most 
cordial sympathy with the author, 
and withthe hamanity which breathes 
in his creations. The essay on Words- 
worth, replete with ingenious obser- 
vations, we thought inadequate 
but this is no matter of surprise. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE STRAN- 
GER’S DIARY. 


Berore we apply to the fragments 
of the finished works of the Manu- 
scripts, we are desirous of laying be- 
fore our readers what remaius of our 
Stranger’s Diary. 

‘‘ [ see by the Examiner, that 
H is now employing that rest- 
less spirit which always rises in op- 
position to whatever is good or no- 
ble, in attacking Southey, because 
he has accepted the Laureatship. 
According to this writer, he must 








The towa | 
begins to sicken of their pugilistic | 





| 
| freedom which distinguishes his po- 
| 
} 


needs become a courtling in conse- 
quence, and resign all that love of 


ems. I cannot see that this must of 
necessity be the case. It is well 
known that Southey has long re- 
nounced all those romantie dreams 
of Spencean philosophy, which, in 
his boyish dreams, determined him 
| to accompany Coleridge and Lloyd 
to America, for the purpose of torm- 
ing a republic ‘on an original plan.’ 
The results of the French Revolution 
have sobered those fantasies into a 
love of rational freedom, such as 
our own constitution has secured 
us. When the circumstances under 
| which Southey has accepted the lau- 
rel are considered, we shall see 
every thing to admire, and nothing 
to blame. We will put pecuniary 
motives entirely out of the question, 
as unworthy his high aspirings— 
though in a prudential point of view, 
| with nothing but his own talents to 
' rely on, and a family both of his own 
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andarclation’s dependent onhim, the 
stipend may be supposed highly ac- 
ceptable. But is there nothing eleva- 
tingin the bope of securing the wreath 
which ‘ Dryden and diviner Spenser 
wore’ from the ridicule which uwnwor- 
thy laureats havecast upon it? Isthere 
nothing elevating in the idea of being 
the chosen bard to celebrate the ac- 
tions, and to hymn the praises, of 
those who have contributed to raise 
the name of Britain pre-eminent in 
the rank of nations? Can the grovel- 
ling notions of H so completely 
clog his estimate of Southey’s ge- 
nius as to suppose him no longer 





wortby of the garland* which be for- | 


merly assigned him?—As to his con- 
nection with the Court in conse- 
quence of his office, that can be but 


very trifling ;—a condition of his ac- | 


cepting it is that he is only to write 
on great and peculiar occasions ; 
and thus the ridiculous sameness 


which must be the consequence of | 


annual odes on new years and birth- 
days will Le spared. Looking alto- 
gether to the character of Southey, 
we see a man as far above the cen- 
sure of H as he is in point of 
morals and talent;—as a poet, re- 
plete with fancy and feeling—as an 
historian, judicious, industrious, and 
impartial—as a man, aniting the 
virtues of the Christian with the es- 
sential qualities of a gentleman. 
The * Examiner’ may brawl as he 





will—but such will posterity regard | 


Robert Southey, when his calumnia- 


tor shall be forgotten.” 
_ ~ ee 


* * * 


“ K—-— writes me a long history 
of the vexatious conduct of the act- 
ors, in obliging him to alter certaia 
parts of his tragedy to suit their pe- 
culiar powers. I neither wonder 
at this, nor blame it. So subtle a 


thing is the fame of a player, that | 


one failure would do more to damn 
it, than a hundred successful per- 
formances would to increase it. It 
is right that they should do their ut- 
most to establish their reputation on 
a firm foundation,to secure its tradi- 
tional existence after they are dead. 
The fame of a writer rests on a surer 

* It will be remembered, that in the ‘‘ Feast 


of the Poets,” Southey is one of the four living 
bards who alone are thought worthy of being 


crowned by the hand of Apollo : 
‘And Southey a mountain-ash plucked in the 
wind.” 


Hunt! 


The Stranger’s Diary. 


| ground: evon if injured in his opi- 
|nion in asingle point on the stage, 
in the publication he can do himself 
j ample justice.. The poet may be 
| called the spirit and the actor the 
| body of theatrical representations; 
| and just as mankind in general bend 
| their spirits to their personal ocea- 
sions must we expect that actors 
will do all in their power to render 
| the text of these parts an assistance 
| to the increase of their celebrity.” 
” = td ae 
“To whatcan we trace that mood- 
| iness of mind which increases as it 
| looks on the joys of others?—In my 
| solitary rambles how strcengly dof 
| feel this! I walked out to-day under 
some depression of spirits, and felt 
| the fresh air play upon my cheek, 
and the setting sun tinge the western 
clouds in beauty, and throw his part- 
ing beams on the varied foliage of 
the wood in vain. The weekly holi- 
day had drawn out all the villagers, 
and they passed by me in troops— 
parents with their children—brothers 
} with their sisters—young men with 
the maids they loved—friends with 
those who had been their friends 
{from infancy. LT alone had none to 
| wander with me;—it was the heart’s 
solitade—and the very birds, as they 
flew home in company —the cluster- 
ed trees, as their bending branches 
| kissed cach other—the very clouds, 
| as they flew together above et—re- 
minded me that it was so. If, per- 
| chance, a single passenger crossed 
| my path, his quick step and enquir- 
| ing glanee convinced me that he ex- 
} pected not long to be alone: and I 
| recollected how many miles I must 
| wander before a kindred hand would 
grasp mine, or a kindred voice ex- 
press pleasure at my presence. As 
I returned, cheerful voices resound- 
ed from every house, and the crack- 
ling fire sent up its beam of comfort. 
I went to my solitary chamber, 
| and the fire indeed beamed brightly, 
but it beamed for me alone—and the 
careless ‘ good evening’ of my host 
told me how little I was estimated 
beyond the price [ was to pay him. 
A man may enjoy temporary soil- 
tude, when he can turn at will to so- 
ciety that he is dear to—but that 
which I feel deserves rather the title 
of desolation.” 


* « . ’ « 
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«“ What a scene of homely enjoy- 
ment isa country fair!—lI visited one 
teday on —— plain: the spectacle 
convinced me that society, in all its 
gradations, however much it may 
vary in manner, is inmind the same. 
[have visited drawing-rooms in Ha- 
nover-square, and in fetes champetre 
ningled with princes of the blood ;— 
there T saw avarice at a hazard- 
table—lust peeping throuch an eye- 
class—ginttony adorned with asplen- 
did star—and drunkenness stagger- 
ing on a gartered knee. Here I saw 
ihe Saine vices in grosser shapes— 
and shal! know in future how to think 
ofecountry innocence and simplicity. 
Perbaps they existed in Arcadia— 
and so did garlanded crooks and dul- 
cot reeds—but they have vanished 
together. My fashionable friends 
would have smiled to see me there; 
but the trnth was, I had been on the 
same spot under very singular cir- 
comstances, and I wished to see it 
inits gaicty.—Retarning from a po- 
pular assembly once at the town of 
—,as I reached the edge of —— 


moor, I overtook a gentleman who | 


had been very active on the occasion, 
aad whose horse, in consequence of 
afall in the stable, had been injured, 
aad was excessively lame. Though 
not acquainted with the country, Thad 
heard of its dreariness ; and observ- 
ing the slow rate at which the lame 
horse walked,and the quick approach 
ofnight, I was determined to accom- 
pany the rentleman across the plain, 
and entering into conversution, we 


went on together. Engaged in discuss- | 


ing the events of the day, night closed 
onus imperceptibly, and it was not 
till the horse of my companion stum- 
Wed and fell that the very unplea- 
sant nature of our situation occurred 
tous. We were in the middle of the 
neor—the nearest village was five 
niles distant,and the road to it.being 
only a narrow path, was scarcely to 
be discerned from the brown heather 
which surrounded it. In vain we 
tried to raise the injured horse—se- 
vere and rentle measures were alike 
useless—he continued rolling his 
weighty body, and expressing his 
pain by frequent groans. 
self, LT had no knowledge whatever 
of the direction in which the village 
of 1— was situated; I therefore re- 
juested my companion would mount 
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For my- | 
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my horse, and go in pursuit of as- 

sistance ;—a tenant of his lived near 

the village alluded to, and towards | 

that he rode. ' 

**f am not ashamed to confess % 

| that the parting steps of the horse, 
as he galloped over the turf, convey- 
ed unpleasant sensations to my 
| mind. There was only that dim light 
about me which always cleaves toa 
clear summer sky after sunset. Not 
a vestige of humanity could I be- 
hold—nothing was visible but the 
wide heath, which in a short space 
mingled with the horrizon. Ata dis~ 
tance I heard the cry of the bit- 
| tern—and that, with the groans of 
the dying horse were the only sounds 
that met my ear. Is it wonderful 
that I recurred tothe actions I had 
witnessed that day?—I had seen one 
man almost sacrificed to the ex- 
cited passions of the populace, and 
as I thought of this, I went to a dis- 
tance, and tore from my breast the 
ribbonjwhich I had worn in honour 
of my favourite candidate. Still I 
was not safe;—the hope of spoil 
might attract the first dranken wan- 
| derer who passed, and fear of disco- 
| very might safely sacrifice my life on 
| the spot whereon I stood. As this 
| idea for a moment crossed my mind, 
| the horse gave a tremendous spring, 
| and groaning as he fell, almost shook 
| the ground. I fearfully looked round 
| me, but no one was near. The horse, 
| too, was silent: I placed my hand on 
| his side, but he was dead. Sufficient 
time had clapsed for the return of 
my friend, and yet he came not—and 
my sensations assuredly were of a 
most uncomfortable nature — but 
they had now gone to their utmost— 
the clasticity of my mind returned. 
I looked on the horse—his colour 
was grey—and the event reminded 
me of Fitz-James’s Steed, in the 
** Lady of the Lake;” therefore, be- 
inning with these lines, 
ye on the hounds the hunter came, 

on the vanisiied game; 
ng in the rugged dell, 
g e exhausted fell. 
the impatient rider strove in vain 
lo rouse him with the spur and rein, 
e cood steed, his labours o'er, 
| Stretched Iris stiff limbs to rise no more. 
| Then, touched with pity and remorse, 
| 
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Ile sorrowed o'er the expiring horse. 
* | little thought, when first thy rein 
1 shlaucked upon tire banks of Seine, 
hat hichland eagle e'er ld feed 
On thy fleet » my matchless steed! 
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i went through all the scenes be- 
tween Fitz-James and Rhkoderick 
Dhu, in a most splendid style—cer- 
tainly a better adapted theatre there 
could not have been ;—and after the 
combat, just as I called out, 
“Stand, Bayard, stand !* 

Lo! I heard the voice of my friend; 
—he had sueceeded in procuring as- 
sistance; and a hearty supper hav- 
ing recruited my fatigue, a sound 
steep drowned the remembrance of 
my anxiety.” 


COUNTRY AROUND JYTOCK AND 
NAHN. 
(From Fraser's Himala Mountains.) 
Mucu cultivation, wherever the 


ground admits of heing worked, | 


speckles the mountain sides cf these 
wooded mountains. It is entirely 
eifected by cutting those parts most 
adapted to the operation into a suc- 
cession of terraces, rising above one 
another exactly like a flight of steps, 
having a flat level surface, and a per- 
pendicular face, in a manner that 
will hereafter be more particularly 
alluded to, and on the surface of 
these the corn grows. A large pro- 
portion of the mountain sides is thus 
seen carved into stripes, and exhi- 
biting a very singular appearance. 

Even where corn does not grow, 
the marks of former culture are evi- 
dent; and the stranger’s eye, next 
to the sharp rigidness of the hills, is 
attracted by the curious effect which 
this gives to their sides. 

Villages, either inhabited or in 
ruins, abound all over them; and 
could it be supposed that all these 
had ever been at the same time oc- 
cupied, it would give a strong im- 
pression of former populousness and 


present desolation; but the truth is, | 
that as one place became exhausted, | 


or as inclination prompted, or as va- 
rious accidents might determine 
them, the people quitted one village, 
which fell into decay, and establish- 
ed themselves in another, which was 
new and flourishing. 

True itis, that much devastation 
was made, and many districts were 
depopulated by the severity of the 
conquerors; but not to the degree 
that might be presumed from ap- 
pearances, 
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| The villages are sometimes large, 
but oftener very mean. 

The houses are flat roofed, built 
of stone, with wooden beams sup- 

| porting a terrace of stone and wood, 
Some are of two stories, but in gene- 
ral they consist of one. They are 
very rudely constructed ; frequently 
the side of the hill serves for one of 
the walls, whence beams, that are 
fastened in it, project, and are sup- 
ported by the external wall or front. 

The doors are uncommonly small, 
so that a man must enter by the 
head and shoulders, and drag the 
rest of his body afterhim, Bat with 
all this rudeness, I have been asto- 
nished to see the neatness within 
| doors: the floor is smooth, well 
swept, and clean; and the fire-place 
in the middle is well contrived, al- 
though the smoke must annoy those 
who are not accustomed to its ef- 
fects. A few shelves are seen placed 
around, and in some instances a lit- 
tle furniture of coarse construction 
may be found. 

The cows, their chief wealth, have 
always a respectable share of the 
house, comfortable and dry ; although 
they do not give them a much larger 
opening through which to make 
| their entrance and exit than they 
} allow themselves ; and I have some- 
| times admired the animals insinu- 

ating themselves through so narrow 
| an aperture. 
These villages are often very plea- 
| santly situated, and almost always 
adorned with a few lemon or walnut 
trees, or, where they will grow, with 
mango trees, thet throw a grateful 
| shade over the houses, and terraces 

of stone built at their roots,and yield 
| comfortable seats to the inhabitants 
| under their branches. 

The inhabitants of the country 
surrounding the capital, and the dis- 
trict of its vicinity, are not calculat- 
ed to excite much interest, either 

| from character or appearance, Ge- 
nerally speaking they are contempt- 
ible in size, meanin aspect, cringing 
in address ; their intellect appears 
degraded, and their ignorance al- 
most brutal. 

Those of a rank which has afford- 
ed them the means of acquiring a 
very circumscribed knowledge of the 

| world, and with it some case of 
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manner in their behaviour, still cre- 
ate disgust by the servile humility 
which they display to those whom 
they deem their superiors in power. 

The higher class of peasantry 
(here denominated zemindars), with | 
astill greater absence of all polish, 
are marked by the same -contempti- 
ble weakness and meanness, the | 
same isposition to falsehood and 
deceit, so strongly apparent in the | 
higher orders ; and the lower class 
of labourers seem depressed in men- 
tal qualifications nearly to a level 
with the beasts of the ticld. 

Their stature is almost universally 
diminutive. When an individual of | 
lager body and greater height is 
met with, itis, as we see persons of 
Herculean mould in other parts of 
the world, forming an exception to 
the general rule. 

They are, however, remarkably 
slout, and compactly made; their 
limbs, particularly their legs and 
thighs, are uncommonly muscular 
in proportion to their size,and their 
general strength, especially in car- 
rying hurthens, is very great. Their | 
early habits will account for this: | 
accustomed from their youth toclimb 
these steep hills, their muscles | 
strengthen ard enlarge, and the | 
bracing cold of their climate con- | 
firms the effect of their education.— | 
Comparing their strength in this 
way with that of the inhabitants of 
the plains, far their sepericrs in size, 
it is really surprizing. ‘The com- 
mon load for a man in these parts is 
thirty seer, or about sixty pounds 
weight: and this, with the addition 
probably of several pounds of coarse 
our for his own consumption, be- 
sides his clothes, Kc. he will carry | 
with sufficient ease along the rough 
est roads, up the steepest ascents, , 
and down the most dangerous de- 
clivities. Those who pessess supe- 
nor strength will carry far more ; atl 
will, thus loaded, continue a march 
from twelve to fifteen miles a day up 
and down these rugged mountains. 

The colour of these people, like 
that of their neighbours in the plains, | 
isfound of every shade, from dark 
brown or black to a tawny yellow, | 
and in a few instances they approach | 
to white, 

Whatever the original colour may | 
be, those exposed to severe labour 
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and the effects of the sun speedily 
become dark. 

Their hair is black, and they com- 
monly wear it long at the side and 
back of the head, hanging down 
about the ears, where itis cut round ; 
the crown is often shaven bare; they 
all wear mustachios, and their own 
black beard, which they seem to 


| consider a great ornament, and che- 


rish with much care. 

The general cast of their counte- 
nance is Hindoo, but they seldom 
possess the softness and even intel- 
ligence that may be considered a 
marked characteristic of the Hindoo 
physiognomy. Their eyes are sunk 
deep into the head, commonly of a 
black, but often of grey and other 
colours. The nose is prominent, 
sharp, and inclined to aquiline ; 


'the forehead high and round ; the 
| cheekbones high, the chin long, and 


the whole visage long and spare, 


|} much drawn into wrinkles at the 


corners of the eyes and brows, from 
great exposure to the sun; in short, 
the countenance exhibits an habitual 
grin, 

The dress of this people is very 
simple; that of the middling class 
consists of the common jacket of 
cotton, ending in skirts, which are 
shorter than usual, more full and 
puckered up into folds than the Hin- 
doo “ ungurea,” (a sort of sown or 
long-skirted coat that forms the com- 
mon Hindoo dress in the upper pro- 
vinces,) tied round the waist, and 
reaching to the knee, something like 
the Scotch highland philibeg ; under 
these are worna pair of cotton trow- 
sers; around their shoulders they 
wrap a piece of cotton cloth in a 
manner resembling the Scotch plaid, 


| which when the san is hot they throw 


also over the head, but the usual 
covering for the head is only a dirty 
skullcap of cotton, beneath which 
their wild locks and hard features 
look forth in savage guise. Suchis 
their warm-weather clothing. When 
it is colder they exchange their cot- 
ton trowsers for a_ pair of black 
coarse woollen drawers,and a blanket 
round them, with which when it 
rains they also envelope the head. 
The poorer sort, who can hardly 


| procure such costly raiment, content 
themselves with a coarse blanket, 
and a small cloth round the middle, 
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Many of these I have seen so wild 


and ragged, that they seemed scarce- | 
The superior classes of | 


ly human. 
nobles and chiefs dress much in the 
comuuon fashion of Hindostan, but 
affect the Sikh turban, which being 
Wrapt snugly round the head in 
many folds, towers in a round point 
to a great height in front. 


Arms are not common; it formed | 


a part of the Ghoorka policy to dis- 
arm the natives of the states they 
subdued, and few were admitted to 
the privilegeof carrying any weapon. 

When the country was raised, it 
was necessary to furnish with arms 
the soldiers who presented them- 
selves as they conld, with swords, 
knives, matchloeks, bows and ar- 
rows, or Ghoorka cookrees, but they 
were deficient both in arms and in 
the knowledge of their use; those, 
however, who could procure them, 
always wore a sword, a shield, and 
a small axe, (called daugrah), ora 
cookree. 

The women are in general more 
prepossessing in appearance than 
the men; their stature is better in 
proportion, and their features far 
more delicate and regular, with 
much of the pleasing Hindoo soft- 
ness in youth. They are commonly 


fair, varying in colour from a mild | 


yellow to a-slight shade of brown ; 


but labour and exposure to the sun | 


and storm soon destroy all delicacy 
of feature, colour, and all vestiges 
of beauty, leaving, while yct young 
in years, a wrinkled sallow visage. 
The strong habitual jealousy so 


prevalent over the east does not | 
seem to have power here. That plan | 


of seclusion so universally practised 
by Asiatics, which shuts the women 


from the eyes of all but one, is heve | 


not adopted. The females appear 
abroad as unreservedly as the men; 
and, far from flying at the sight of 
strangers, they will remain and con- 
verse, showing no other feeling than 
the occasional shyness natural to 
all uneducated women introduced 
to the presence of persons they never 
saw before. On several occasions, 


when we had approached the place 
they were in, I have seen them con- 
tinue’ occapying themselves with 
their household concerns, and even 
give the breast to their children as 
if none were by. 
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| That this state of freedom pro. 
ceeds from enlightened motives, no 
one judging by analogy with their 
| other habits can suppose., As east.” 
tf ern female seclusion is the efleet of 
| gloomy and tyrannical jealousy, and 
| the wantonness of luxury and power; 
| so, when these latter are not present 
to operate, and poverty checks the 
| madness of passion, the inconve- 
| nience of such a custom will) pre 
| ventits adoption, and the commos 
| course of nature will not be vounter- 
| acted. 

| Females are valuable labourers, 
andthus escapeimprisonment The 
natives do not possess that keenly 
| sensitive and unoccupied mind which 
usually becomes a prey to jealousy. 

They are too gross, tov little ac- 
customed to mental exercise, and 
the small portion of forethought they 
have is too completely occupied in 
| providing for the subsistence of the 
day and the absolute necessaries of 
life, to admit of a feeling so refined 
as jealousy. 

So far indeed are they from any 
such tincture, that chastity, it is to 
be feared, is a virtue little known, 
and less valued; and this will seem 
the less strange, when their customs 
regarding marriage comes to be 
known, and particularly one of a 
| singularly revolting nature which, in 
fact, establishes to a certain degree 
| among them a sort of community of 

wives. 

It is usual for a family of four or 
| five brothers to marry and possess 
the same woman at the same time, 
who thus becomes the wife in com- 
mon toall ; and the general ideasre- 
garding female virtue may be in- 
| ferred trom the admission of a prac- 

tice so disgusting. 

The dress of the females is quite 
the same as that of the Hindoos ia 
the plains: a short wrapper, or 
coortee, covers the shoulders and 
breast ; a petticoat is tied round the 
waist, and a doputta, or long piece 
of cloth, is wrapped round the head, 

shoulders, and bosom, like ashawl, in 
| 


various and elegant shapes. These 
habiliments are fabricated of cotton, 
plain, coloured, or striped, and are 
| manafactured in, and procured from, 
are 


the low country, Ornaments 
usual 


| here as much affected 
| among the softer sex and they pro- 
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eure all sorts to the extent of their 
ability. 

{The women of the poorer class 
wearany kind of dress they can get, | 
and claim no description of pe- 


culiar costume. Indeed, among 
thom, at times, are seen creatures of 
extraordinary appearance, to the 


full as wild and savage as the man ; 
and we have frequently, while stroll- 
ing past or through a village, come 


upon a being of the female gender, | 


whose appearance made it ditlicult 


toclass her with any known genus | 


of animal. 


The religion these people profess | 
is Hindooism ; but their practice | 


is chiefly confined to the supersti- 
tious belief in, and adoration of, an 


till they received one from these ig- 
norant beings,) and in the partial 
observances of cast, and other Hin- 
doo prejudices. 

The common and established Hin- 
doo deities are acknowledged and 
held sacred, and there are temples to 
their worship ; but the powers, good 
and evil, with which the supersti- 
tious imagination of the *‘ Paharia,” 
or mountaineer, (from ‘pahar,’ a 
hill,) has peopled every hill, every 
grove, and every dell, are far more 
commonly the object of his fervent 
and fearful dovotion. 

In short, the religion, wild as itis 
among its most enlightened profes- 
sors in the plains, is perverted and 
metamorphosed in the hills to a de- 
gree of such superior confusion, that 
it quite defies all order of co upre- 
hension. 

The Paharia pays his adoration to 
the cow, protects it, and uses it well. 
He will not sell one except toa Hin- 
doo, and refused many of the British 
olicers, who offered gold for these 
holy animals, merely for the sake of 
their milk. But he works it hard, as 
all his countrymen do, using it in 
the laborious departments of agri- 


culture, as plowing, treading out the | 


grain, &c. 

The same detail of casts is found 
asin the plains. There is no scar- 
city of brahmims, who here, as in 


other places, take excellent care of 


themselves. 


Almost every one calls himself a | 
Fajpoot, save those who honestly 
VOL. 1. . §. 


| loo states, where 
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confess to enquirers, that they are 


| cvolies, that is, of the lowest class; 


‘* chumars,” or persons who strip the 
skins from carcasses, and who are 
also shoemakers. 

Tu short, the detail of the people in 
the country under consideration, as 
far as we saw it in the vicinity of 
Nahn, was very similar to what may 
be met with among other petty Hin- 
Mahomedanism 
has not obtained a firm footing. 





rHE CAMERA OBSCURA, 
No. 22. 
Mr. SeyGiass— 
Wits all your powers of op- 
tics, Iam much afraid you will not 


d ' discover in this, my first essay, that 
endless number of imaginary powers, 
(which never had a placein any faith | 


quality now deemed so essential to 
compositions of every kind, com- 


| monly called originality; and yet. 


believe me, it mainly depends on 
| your discernment whether my ot- 
| tempt shall be as completely final, as 
[ am confident it is original. 

Before I say further on this pre- 
postcrously supposed sine qua non to 
modern authorship, permit me to 
premise, that nothing can be more 
commendable than the encourage- 
ment you afford to young elastic 
minds (fraught, perhaps, with the 
germs of future excellence), by the 
stimulus to @ laudable emulation, 
contained in your kind offer to pub- 
lish their first crude developings, re- 
serving to yourself only the seat of 
censorship. The offer is no less phi- 
losophical than kind, as it implies a 
conviction of the fatuity of those ob- 
jectors who require the embryo mind 
to assume, by intuition, as it were, 
the energies of a maturely nurtured 
genius, or who, in their insensate 
rage, decree it to die in mediocrity. 
As if, Sir, all moral and physical 
truths were really ascertained as far 
as dogmatism arrogates them to he, 
, and that the newly inspired spirit 
| has nothing more to do than to take 
| them up where prejudice and super- 
stition have left them, and pursue 
| their demonstration in the regions 
| of progressive intelligence. 

it has been said, “ a poet is not 
made but born”—which involves the 

| question, What is genius ’?—a quos- 
| tion too iatricate to be auswered by 
all the metaphysicians from Aristotle 


| down to Dugald Stewart ; ~and what 
3 
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does this prove, but that it is some- 
thing to be inherited, and not ac- 
quired ? And yet not even gerius it- 
self is developed in instantaneous 
perfection ;—much less, then, can the 
unfoldings of our tardy faculties, un- 
adorned with this order of High 
Heaven, be immediate. Your ** pub- 
lishing the lucubrations of the Tyro 
in Literature” is, therefore, most 
wise, and to expect from him origi- 
nality most preposterous. 

But extremes meet. While I ad- 
mire your consciousness of the in- 
nate modesty of real talent, and ap- 
plaud your delicacy towards its first 
tremulous indications, I would have 
you exert a vigilance equally laud- 
able in the character yoa have as- 
sumed, and avoid misguiding any 
who may mistake their powers, by a 
disposition to indulge their vanity at 
the expence of your discretion. 

To prevent, however, the infliction 
of any pain which might result from 
the. exercise of your right to reject 
from being imputable to yourself, it 
may be salatary to set down some 
rules by which young writers may 
estimate their energies of perception, 





ORIGINAL AND 
—>_>— 
ON THE DEATH OF AN ONLY CHILD. | 


[By Cunningham,! 


As the sweet flower that scents the morn 
But withers in the rising day, 

Thus lovely was my Henry’s dawn, 
Thus swiftly fled his life away. 


And as the flower that early dies 
Escapes from many a coming woe, 
No lustre lends to guilty eyes, 
Nor blushes on a guilty brow— 


So the sad hoar that took my boy 
Perhapshas spared some heavier doom, 

Snatched him from scenes of guilty joy, 
Or from the pangs ot ill to come. 


He died before his infant soul 
Had ever burnt with wrong desires, 
Had ever spurned at Heaven's control, 
Or ever quenched its sacred fires. 


He died to sin, he died to care, 
But for a moment felt the rod ; 
Then, springing on the viewless air, 
eter | light wings, and soared to 
30d. 


This—the best theme that charms my 
‘ voice— - . . } 
‘The grave is not my darling’s prison ; 

The “ stone” that covered halt my joys — 
Is “ rolled away,” and “he is riven. 


| 
| 


| 
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thought, and judgment; and which, 
after a fair allowance for the self. 
love that mingles in all the apprecia. 
tions of one’s own merits, may affurd 
them a criterion to determine whe. 
ther or not they shall become your 
correspondents : then, whatever may 
be your decision (for certainly, Mr, 
Spyglass, you can see as far as 
anybody), nothing will be responsi. 
ble but their own vanity. 

It must, by this time, be tolerably 
clear to you, that it never was my 
intention to supply this standard of 
literary ability, or scale to ascertain 
talent; and for obvious rezsons | 
shall turn to the “‘ Camera Obscura” 
witb much solicitude antil I have 
found it, and united, if you please, 
Sir, with a few suggestions as to the 
subjects most suitable to the efforts 
of A Tyno, 

As to the enquiries of Tyro, we 
Cannot see how it is possible to ap. 
swer them in the compass of our 
pages; we mustrefer him to Blair 
or other writers on composition, asa 
Standard of style, and to No. 20 of 
the ‘“* Camera Obscura,” for the 
subjects admissible, 


SELECTED. 


LOVE. 


WHewn the sun o’er the mountains of 
Ivan looks out, 

While its hills and its vallies re-erho the 
shout 

Of the Gueber, as prostrate he welcomes 
the sight 

Of the fountain of fire in its glory and 
might ; 

With devotion as ardent, with pleasure 
as tree, 

Could I welcome the presence, sweet 
Ellen! of thee ; 

And believe me, dear girl, that God 
would approve 

The faith that is bliss, the religion that’s 
love! 

By beauty our notions of bliss are all 
given, fh 

For an eye we call Eden, a bosom is 


eav'n; - 

Then I'll worship thee, Ellen, as saint of 
my heart, , 

With twice the devotion that dead saints 

. impart ; 

And believe me, dear girl, that God 
would approve , . 

The _ that is bliss, the religion that's 
Ove, 
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Oh! let me but bask in the light of thy 
smile, ’ 

And the Gueber may joy in his sunshine 
the while ; 

Oh! let me adore thee, my love, and I'll 
show 

How mean and how cold other votaries 
glow. 

My head on thy bosom, thine eyes fixed 
on mine, 

While the rays of affection are beaming 
on thine ;— 

Let others their cold-blooded dogmas 
approve, 

My faith is in bliss, my religion is love! 


THE AUTUMNAL EVE. 


We met and parted onan autumn eve, 
When moonlight, with its beauty, 
steeped the vale, 
Silent, and not a cloud was seen to sail 
Athwart the azure firmament. Believe, 
Ye who have felt the ecstasies of love, 
What were my feelings,when I gazed on 


ner, 
Whom—absent—life had nothing to con- 
fer ; 
Whose presence rendered earth like 
heaven above. 
Upon a rock, above the murmuring sea, 
Linked arm and arm, in thoughtfal- 
ness we stood ; 
And, as | marked our shadows on the 
tlood, 
Idream't that Fate intended us to be 
— always—'Twas a dream; and, 
0 


Between us mountains rise, and oceans 
flow! 





WINTER MORNING. 


THROUGHOUT the watches of the night, 
The feathery snow, in silent flight, 

Has lett the regions of its birth, 

And, falling,sought the realms of earth;— 
The mantled mountain heaves on high 
Its forehead to the morning sky, 

On which the distant lord ot day 

Shoots forth a horizontal ray ;— 

The fields, that lately bloomed and 


smiled, 
Are flowerless, desolate, and wild, 
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| Cold as Despair’s unceasing tears, 
4nd silent as departed years. 


With bending branches hangs the wood, 

A lonely, leatiess, solitade ; 

| The Spirits of the North have swept 

Its pride away, the snows have leapt 

On every dark outstretching bough ; 
And if the passing bird alight, 

With fearfal, fluttering piniovs, lo! 
Comes down a frequent shower of 

white, 

Which falls within the roaring stream, 

That rushes on, and hears the cal 

| That urges to yun waterfall, 

Down, trom the inland mountains, down, 

With swelling tide, and waves of brown. 


| 

| 

Look up unto the rocks, on which, 
| 


Beyond the power of mortal reach, 
Fal!s dashing down the drisly spray, 
; And works along its foaming way, 
| Through clefts, and o’er the rocks, where 
} sprung 
| The water-lilies, bright and young, 
| Beneath the willow bonghs, which hang 
Their pendant tresses, like a mother 
Above the cradle of her child, 
When one fond thought succeeds ano- 


ther 

And Fear is hushed, and Wo heguiled ; 

Behold the crags, the rocks, the shore, 

With icicles are crusted o'er ; 

Ten thousand crystal pillars bright, 

Linged with the lovely morning light, 

Pendant and twining glitteringly, 

Like amethysts of purple dye ; 

From bank to bank, trom rock to reck, 

In rows they stretch, as if to mock 

The meagre range—the narrow span— 

The pride of art—the hand of man; 

A passing smile—a holy shrine— 

By Nature’s finger wreathed divine ; 
Reared in the lapses ot a night, 

And, as the morning chill relents, 
Dissolving in meridian light, 

And mingling with the elements ; 

So, fostered in seclusion, rise 

rhe dreams of youth—so quickly dies 

The magic rainbow, that o’erlinng 

I'he days to come, when life was young, 
Recediug, and illuding ever, 

| Like fairy climes by poets sung, 

| But in existence welcomed never. 

} 


ee 


an 








ENIGMAS, ANSWERS. 
—_— 
ENIGMAS. Let Ro winds rush forth, infuriate 
. : . ° iow 
By F. Burringtow, of Crediton, | And o'er extensive snow-clad mountains * 
Ler whirlwinds sweep the plain, let scowl ; 
empires fall, When the last awful tramp proclaims 
Let earthquakes agitate this mundane the end 
all, Of time, and through the skies disorder 
Let vivid lightnings ‘neath th’ arched | reigns ; p 
concave glare, } When Sol and Cynthia terminate their 
And rumbling thunders rattle through | race, 


the air, 
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And pond'rous orbs in ether’s bouudless 
space 

Revolve no more, T then, devoid of fear, 

Shall soar to bright unsullied mansions, 
where 

Angelic throngs Omnipotence extol, 

While ages countless and unnambered 
roll. 


By James Clark, jun. Exeter. 
BEHOLD in dark, vbstruse, and mystic 
verse, 
I come my torm and nature to rehearse. 
First then, ye bards, let it be known full 
well, 
No mighty prince did ever me excel, 
For I, like him, do always wear a crown, 
Dut then, alas! what contrast there is 
found 
In me, just like a malefactor hung, 
‘Though, vot like him, with guilty con- 
of Science stung : 
have no eyes or nose, bat such amouth, 
That ev'ry one will think my form un- 
couth, 
For its the widest part in all my frame, 
But then, my voice is sweet, you'll own 
the same ; 
A large and heavy tongue with pond’ rous 


sway, 
Hts malice doth against my sides display; 


| By J. 


wel 
{ 


I'm used when lovely Peace her blessings | 


shed, 
And when tochurcha lovely bride is led ; 
Again [ mingle with the deepest woc, 
——« loud the end of high and 
ow. 


ANSWERS. 


Beedell, of Ottery, to J. Clarke's 
Rebus, inserted July 10. 

Suoutp 1 be right in what I say, 

‘The place you mean is NoRTHERNHAY. 


By J. 


By Rhoda, of Langmoor, to F. Burring- 
ton’s Churade, inserted August 28. 
Wuen woe assails and death draws near, 

Sin oft involves us in despair, 
Which will your tirst explain ; 
When Mars his warlike car ascends, 
And heros bold their king deteud, 
Some thousands then are slain: 
These two when joined | ween will shew 
Your whole meaus Sinkinc ;—so adieu.. 


Enigmas, Answers.—To Correspondents. 


By J. 8. Short, of Wath ricigh, 


to F, 


Street’s Charade, inserted August UU. 


TENRY to you will now appeur, 
\ little town in Pembrokeshire. 


Similar answers have been transmitted by F 


and Thomas Dowding, of Fifehead, 


By T. Dowding, of Fivehead, to T. Hard. 

castle’s Charade, inserted August Ath, 
You'll surely bring the truit to view, 
It Cop and LING are joined by you. 


Ihe tame answer has been sen 
wd J, J. Short, of Hatherleigh. 


by FLWVL, 


Reedell, of Ottery, to N.Y. 2's. 
Anagram, inserted August 1A. 
Sinretp the Catanacr, see its. falls 
trom high ! 
Few scenes more grand can e’er attract 
the eye. 


By F. W. L. to the fifth Rebus, inserted 
dugus! MM. 
The initals show Gazerre, where men 
ott tear, 
And yet oft wish,to have their names ap- 
pear. 


By J. Beedell, of Ottery, to R. Hodges's 
Charade, of Crediton, inserted Septem- 
ber 25. 

THE peasant leaves his peaceful home, 
Quite early in the morn 

And cheerfully he goes 10 Worx, 

And sings as he jogs ou; 


| And when his daily work is o'er 


He homeward doth repair, 
And in his House he takes his rest, 
His mind quite tree trom care. 


i. W. L, has also answered this Charade. 


By §V. Bennett, of Plymouth Dock, to C. 
Michel's Theorem, inserted Jane 19th. 
Ir is certainly very evident, that three 

straight lines can inclose but tlivee an- 
gies, and tour straight lines four angles; 
and so to any number: consequently, 
any rectilineal figure, composed of any 
number of sides, must, it is evident, in- 
close the same number of angles, per 
Q.E.D. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are not 


in the habit of replying te the complaints of mortified vanity, 


conceiving 


that our paper may be ‘etter applied ; but really our file is now so crowded with them, 


that we find it necessary tv address a few words to the authors. 


I’. B. threatens to ruin 


our pockets by dropping his Entertainer ; and Candidus to destroy our reputation, by 
exposing our dishoncsty,in appropriating the Prize Copies of the Entertainer to our own use 
instead of his (God bless the boy! what possible service would they be tous / ) Juvenis cont 
plains of our gross partiatity in neglecting an old correspondent ; Modestus declares, (0 
his oun certain knowledge, the work cunnot survice the constant rejection of his writings 
cum multis aliis, which would fill a sheet to detail. Therefore let one answer serve for all, 
Gentlemen ! we beg to as-ure you that we will not permit ourselves to be dirceted in the 
course we pursue, save by the public voice ; individual abuse will only raise our contempt, 


while the general encouragement we meet with demands our warmest thanks. 


go on our OWN Wan Tejoicing 


We shall 





jig 
tifi 
bit 


hi 


